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HELP! HELP! 


ALL APAers, AJayers, NAPAers, Uniteds, unaffili- 
ateds, anybody—come to my rescue! Who will help a 
fellow member in desperate need. Help! Help! 

Wait! Don’t turn the page until you hear my prob- 
lem. This isn’t a request for a cash loan or a font of 
your beloved Bulmer. It’s something much more ser- 
ious than that. It’s a gnawing problem that money can’t 
solve. It haunts me always. I can’t sleep much and when 
I do it usually ends up in a nightmare. My appetite is 
gone and I have lost weight in the past three weeks. 

I’ve become irritatable, my family finding me diffi- 
cult to get along with. Even the dog growls at me. Can 
no longer concentrate on reading or watching TV. Even | 
a trip to a head shinker produced no positive results. 
Why must I go through the tortures of indecision? 

Maybe it would be better to start at the beginning and 
then maybe you, dear reader, can help me out of this 
horrible dilemma. I hope so. You are my last hope. 

_ For years my press has been turning out the usual 
hobby typographia — wine labels, ‘‘Print for APA’”’ pleas, 
Christmas stationery for Aunt Hattie, counterfeit Blue 
Chip stamps, etc. But of late have had the desire to 
write and print journals, then expand into private press 
books of from 8 to 48 pages. But how could I do this as I 
possess only 5A6e fonts, not even enough to do one page? 


Buy more type, you say. Don’t you know that inflation 
has also hit the type stand? Then there would be the long 
hours that must be spent standing in front of a dusty, hot 
case to set just one page and distribute it. This isn’t too 
easy on the eyeballs or the tootsies. Typewrite your copy 
and run it offset it was suggested. Never! 
I cried. Shame for using that obscene six 
letter word. The Hecktograph with that! 

Other suggestions: ‘‘Use the same meth- 
ods printers have been using for 80 years 
to compose type, ‘‘Getta Linotype.”’ In re- 
turn I asked, “Have you lost your mar- 
bles?”? My tiny print shop is bulging with 
equipment already. It’s so small you can’t swing a 24rds 
by the handle. When I pull out a case I must stand outside 
in the doorway to set a line of type. 

Even by enlarging the shop. I shuddered at the thought 
of moving a Mergenthaler over the soft garden plot to the 
print shack. I could visualize the one-ton Linotype sinking 
down, down up to it’s distributor screws — right between 
the radish, tomato and kohlrabi plants. 

The next few weeks the problem remained status quo— 
no books were published — but I slept well. Little did I 
know that these would be my last few tranquil days. _ 

Then one night, about midnight, I received one of those 
deadly telephone calls. It was from a stranger. He said he 
was a farmer in a small town 10 miles distant. His voice 
uttered two lethal words that were destined to turn my 
peaceful life into hell on earth. The voice rasped, “Wanta 
Linotype?” I don’t know if I was able to answer or not. 
Elaborating, the stranger went on to tell how a printer 
had stored a Linotype in his barn years ago and just re- 
cently this printer had died leaving no heirs. The farmer 
needed the space in the barn and had heard I was looking 
for a machine. I promised to come to see it soon. 

So began my first week of hell. Torn by indecision, I 
confided my problem to a Linovype machinist on a big city 
newspaper. He agreed to accompany me to the farm and 
furnish me with professional advice—and at no charge. 


Saturday we both arrived at the farm and peeked in the 
barn. There sat a lonely, forelorn old high-base Model 5. 
It was 60 years old if it was a day. Well covered with rust, 
chicken droppings and weld scars, it had no motor, mats 
or magazine. Hundreds of hours would be consumed just 
getting off the rust. I didn’t want to get into this big a 
restoration job, or did I? Groping for some way to Say, 
“No.” I asked the price. I could say “‘too much.” 

But the farmer tricked me by answering, “You can 
’ave ’er fur nuttin’, just get it out.” My machinist adviser 
was no help — mentioning, ‘The price is right.’’ He also 
added no parts were missing and the welds wouldn’t 
harm it’s operation. I told the farmer I’d think it over. 

On the way back to town the machinist told me about 
the wonderful properties of Naval Jelly and Gunk for re- 
moving rust and gease. He also mentioned that an old 
¥,-horsepower washing machine motor would be good 
enough to power the old mill. Mats, magazine and other 
accessories could be acquired reasonably, he added. 

So began days of trying to decide what to do — to en- 
large my shop and take on the heavy problem of moving 
a one-ton dinosaur 150 feet over soft ground from the 
curb, then laying a 60- foot gas line from the house be- 
fore spending countless hours of cleaning, scraping, sand- 
ing and puttering around. Suppose I never could get it to 
run? Or should I just forget about the whole thing? 

Acquaintances said it would be preferable to have my 
type set in a trade composition plant — even at $18 an 
hour — I’d still be ahead. Others men- _ 
tioned the ‘fun’ it would be restore a (Bisa) =f 
classic linecaster. It did sound intriguing | &=\ ae 
to have my own “live’’ Linotype. Other Wag 
friends said it was an obsolete white el>- 
phant. They asked what a greenhorn 
would do when mechanical problems 
came up? For a house call a Linotype machinist would 
charge more than brain surgeon, these pessimists said. 

Closing my eyes I could visualize Ye Olde Typesetter 
(with green eyeshade) ‘‘hanging the elevator,” — hear 


pleasant ‘‘clicking’’ sounds of mats glancing off the star 
wheel, taking their place in the assembler; ‘‘clunk,’’ as the 
elevator drops between the jaws; “‘thung,’”’ as the plunger 
casts a slug; the ‘‘whirring”’ of the disk; “klopp,” as the 
slug is ejected into the stick; “‘tinkle, tinkle,”’ as the mats. 
drop back into their channels. Oh what glorious sounds! 

But I dreaded there would be a different sequence of 
sounds — ‘“‘swoosh,” as the monster gysered me with hot 
molten lead; “twang,” as mats flew around; ‘“‘krunch,”’ 
as the machine ground to an unexplained stop; “‘xxxxx,”’ 
as I cussed in pain as the monster crushed my pinkies as 
I tried to free a stuck part. I was afraid it all might end up 
not too much different than a late nightmare TV movie 
titled, ‘The Curse of Dr. Mergenthaler’s Monster.” 

I kept having a recurring horrible dream every night. 
In this nightmare the Linotype was pinching my head be- 
tween it’s jaws like a giant nut cracker while its cams 
held my left arm while the second elevator tugged unmer- 
cifully on my other arm in the opposite direction. It 
seemed as if I would be pulled apart. Then the first ele- 
vator would pound frantically on my head like a pile 
driver. Simultaneously the metal pot would keep pumping 
hot molten lead in a face. I’d awake in a hot sweat. 

Help! Help! Tell me what I should do? Your advice is 
needed most urgently!. 
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